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THE     HIGHEST     IDEALS. 


COMMENCEMENT   ADDRESS 


-by- 


Rev.  CHARLES   S.  VEDDER,  D.  D. 


A  good  lady,  now  passed  away,  a  member  of  my  former 
flock,  a  frequent,  and  always  a  welcome  guest  at  her  pas- 
tor's house,  once  explained  an  unusually  long  absence  from 
it  by  saying  "  I  can  come  here,  you  know,  when  I  have 
nowhere  else  to  go." 

There  was  one  aspect  in  which  this  was  an  equivocal 
compliment.  But  it  was  not  so  intended,  nor  so  received. 
On  the  contrary,  it  expressed  intimate  and  kindly  relations 
of  which  it  was  a  pleasure  to  be  assured. 

And  so,  when  a  desired  speaker  from  abroad  failed  to  be 
secured  for  this  occasion,  and  recourse  was  had  to  one  not 
from  abroad — upon  the  principle,  doubtless,  that  he  could 
be  gotten  at  any  time — he  was  not  hurt  by  being  called 
upon  to  fill  a  gap,  but  flattered  by  the  confidence  that  could 
rely  upon  his  willingness  so  to  do. 

Yet  the  good  lady  to  whom  reference  was  made  never 
expected  anything  but  home-entertainment  when  she  came 
in  unexpectedly  and  without  ceremony.  She  was  content 
to  be  treated  as  one  of  the  family,  and  not  as  company. 
And  may  not  he  who  is  but  as  a  dernier  ressort  upon  an  oc- 
casion like  this,  reasonably  ask  that  nothing  more  shall  be 
required  of  him  than  the  plain  fare  of  the  ordinary  house- 
hold board  ? 

Especially  it  will  not  be  matter  of  disappointment  if  he 
fails  to  discuss  great  principles  of  constitutional  interpre- 
tation ;  vindicate  the  South  and  the   State    from   ignorant, 


injurious  and  unjust  aspersions  of  its  social  and  literary 
past,  or  rehearse  the  history  of  this  great  institution,  as 
some  have  done,  with  conspicuous  ability,  upon  its  former 
anniversaries.  There  are  other  themes,  more  in  line  with 
his  studies,  aptitudes  and  office,  which  he  would  fain  believe 
apposite  and  important,  to  one  of  which  he  would  address 
himself.  He  realizes  that  he  is  to  speak  to  young  men, 
some  of  whom,  immediately,  and  all  of  whom,  eventually, 
are  to  go  both  to  their  places  in  this  world's  activities,  and 
who  will  be  bound  by  a  peculiar  obligation  to  yield  their 
utmost  measure  of  service  to  their  State  and  country,  to 
their  own  time,  and  that  time  to  come  which  they  cannot 
but  impress.  For  the  discussion  of  his  theme,  the  present 
speaker  claims  but  two  qualifications — that  of  an  intense  and 
absorbing  interest  in  the  young,  and  an  abounding  belief  in 
their  powers  and  possibilities. 

With  the  prayer  and  hope  to  offer  some  practical  sugges- 
tions which  may  stimulate  you,  young  gentlemen,  to  make 
the  most  of  the  being  and  the  opportunities  which  God  has 
given  you,  may  I  beg  to  centre  all  the  thoughts  of  the  time 
allotted  to  this  address  around  this  earnest  and  affectionate 
exhortation  : — 

Seek  the  highest  ideal  in  Character  and  Career,  and  then 
measure  and  mould  yourselves  by  it : — 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  "  an  high-minded  man  com- 
pares himself  with,  and  estimates  himself  by  an  idea  which 
is  higher  than  himself,  and  a  low-minded  man,  by  one  which 
is  lower.  The  one  may  produce  aspiration  ;  the  other,  am- 
bition. Ambition  is  the  mode  in  which  an  ignoble  man 
aspires." 

When  Thorwalsden,  the  illustrious  sculptor,  was  once  seen 
to  be  sad  and  depressed,  a  friend  inquired  the  cause  ; — "  My 
genius  is  decaying,"  was  the  significant  answer.  To  the  look 
of  incredulous  surprise  and  denial,  Thorwalsden  repeated: — 
"  Yes,  my  genius  is  decaying.  Here  is  my  statue  of  Christ. 
It  is  the  first  of  my  works  with  which  I  was  ever  satisfied. 


Until  now,  my  ideal  has  always  been  far  beyond  all  that  I 
could  execute.  It  is  so  no  more.  I  shall  never  again  have 
a  great  conception  !  " 

And  he  was  right.  The  genius  which  had  surpassed  its 
age  in  achievement,  and  whose  works  are  still  the  inspira- 
tion of  art  to  those  ivho  can  never  hope  to  equal  them,  had 
lost  all  the  inspiration  to  itself  by  which  it  rose  above  itself 
and  others. 

The  principle  thus  illustrated  is  true  [upon  every  plane  of 
human  accomplishment.  He  who  is  satisfied  with  what  he 
has  done,  has  written  the  epitaph  of  all  greater  after  doing, 
if  he  has  not  lost  power  even  to  equal  himself.  The  nerve 
of  his  energy  is  severed.  It  is  a  noble  dissatisfaction  with  all 
present  success  which  assures  that  it  will  be  outstripped,  and 
the  one  sure  ground  of  this  inspiring  discontent,  is  a  great  ideal, 
which  always   woos  the  spirit    onward    and  upward  to  itself. 

Spain  once  held  both  sides  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  the 
Straits  of  Gibralter,  and  was  so  proud  of  the  possession,  as 
to  engrave  upon  her  coin  a  representation  of  the  two  oppo- 
site promontories  of  rock,  with  the  motto,  "  Nc plus  ultra" 
But,  one  day,  a  noble  and  adventurous  spirit  penetrated  far 
beyond  these  "  Pillars  of  Hercules,"  and  found  a  new  world 
of  beauty.  Then  Spain  struck  from  the  coin  the  word  "  ne," 
and  left  the  motto,  "  Plus  ultra." 

Youth  should  never  say,  or  think  of  aught  that  it  has 
done,  or  been,  "  nothing  beyond?''  If  "  in  its  vocabulary 
there  is  no  such  word  as  fail,"  so  in  its  progress,  there  should 
be  no  such  step  as  final.  Age  may  limit  further  advance,  as 
inThorwalsden,  when  impaired  powers  lay  an  arrest  upon 
achievement,  but,  as  in  him,  it  should  never  be  until  an  ideal, 
which  could  not  be  actual,  had  inspired  results  otherwise  im- 
possible. 

And  youth  has  this  ideal.  If,  in  some,  it  is  visionary  and 
extravagant — rooted  in  a  poor  vanity  ;  the  dictate  of  a  tow- 
ering self-esteem,  which  prompts  to  no  sacrifice,  no  effort  to 
make  it  real,  it  may  be  left  to  its  own  emptiness  of  results, 
and  deserved  contempt. 

If  it  were  mockery  to  urge  such  as  these  to  make  an  ideal 


actual  whose  possible  realization  was  never  seriously  con- 
templated, it  will  not  be  mockery  to  you,  young  gentlemen, 
in  whom  emulation  of  the  highest  excellence  may  be  safely 
assumed.  You  represent  a  State  whose  traditions  are  re- 
nowned ;  a  people  eminent  for  all  that  has  dignified  hu- 
manity. You  bear  names  that  have  been  part  of  an  illustri- 
ous history.  Every  right  feeling  moves  you  to  be  worthy  of 
them.  Emergencies  have  already  risen,  which  your  elders 
must  meet;  greater  exigencies,  because  more  complicated 
and  embarrassing,  than  any  your  fathers  ever  knew,  will  con- 
front your  entrance  on  manhood.  When  we  shall  have 
passed  away,  the  conflict  will  be  yours.  It  will  not  test  the 
strength  of  your  arms  so  much  as  the  steadfastness  of  your 
hearts  ;  not  your  fearlessness  of  physical  danger,  but  your 
fealty  to  moral  principle.  Its  ultimate  issue  will  not  depend 
so  much  upon  courage,  as  character. 

V/As  you  read  the  annals  of  the  world,  your  hearts  are 
stirred  by  the  records  of  men  who  kept  their  souls  white,  at 
every  cost ;  who  were  content  to  maintain  their  own  self- 
respect,  when  all  respect  else  was  denied  ;  who  set  them- 
selves to  stem  any  incoming  tide  of  evil,  grandly  contemptu- 
ous of  the  possibility  of  being  swept  away  by  it ;  men  who  pre- 
ferred to  fall  in  the  field  where  truth  was  overborne,  rather  than 
survive  it.  You  glory  in  such  men.  Their  names  are  your 
watchwords.  Horace  Walpole  said,  after  the  death  of 
William  Pitt,  "his  eloquence,  like  an  annihilated  star,  shines 
on — it  has  gained  us  Minorca  :"  Even  such  undying  power 
do  you  postulate  of  the  great  and  good. 

But  is  admiration  to  be  their  only  tribute,  and  not  emu- 
lation ?  Is  it  not  true,  as  James  Anthony  Froude  says, 
that  "the  address  of  history  is  less  to  the  understanding  than 
to  the  higher  emotions.  We  learn  in  it  to  sympathize  with 
what  is  right  and  noble — to  hate  what  is  base.  In  the 
anomalies  of  fortune,  we  feel  the  mystery  of  our  mortal  ex- 
istence, and  in  the  companionship  of  the  illustrious  natures 
who  have  shaped  the  fortunes  of  the  world,  we  escape  the 
littlenesses  which  attach  to  the  round  of  common  life,  and 
our  minds  are  attuned  to  a  higher  and  nobler  key" 


But  is  there  not  disheartenment  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
highest  examples  of  human  excellence  ?  Do  they  not  so  dwarf 
us  by  the  contrast  as  to  discourage  effort  ?  Did  not  the 
sight  of  Raffaele's  picture  of  St.  Cecilia  send  La  Francia  home 
to  his  bed,  to  die,  in  sheer  despair  ?  Yes,  and  if  ours  is  a 
spirit  of  envy  as  unworthy  as  his,  the  superiority  of  another 
will  affect  us  as  unworthily.  But  the  young  Themistocles 
uttered  the  sentiment  of  a  nobler  soul,  and  revealed  the  secret 
of  his  after  career  in  arms,  when  he  said — "The  trophies  of 
Miltiades  will  not  suffer  me  to  sleep  !"  St.  Paul's  spirit  was 
unspeakably  higher  still,  when  he  said,  "I  count  not  myself  to 
have  apprehended,  but  this  one  thing  I  do  :  Forgetting 
those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those 
things  which  are  before,  I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the 
prize  of  my  high   calling  !" 

The  proper  effect  of  the  study  of  great  characters  or  deeds, 
is  a  noble  contagion  of  the  spirit  from  which  they  spring.  All 
the  galleries  of  Europe  are  filled  with  artists  from  all  lands, 
who  seek  to  form  their  own  style  upon  that  of  masters  whom 
their  wildest  dreams  do  not  hope  to  equal.  And  so,  in  all 
departments  of  moral  and  religious,  as  well  as  of  aesthetic  ex- 
cellence, emulation  of  what  has  been  greatly  done  is  the 
spur  to  the  speed  which  would  follow.  Not  seldom,  too,  the 
imagination  forms  its  own  model.  Bayard  Taylor,  of  whom 
I  knew  as  a  journeyman  printer,  became  the  greatest  of 
American  travelers,  and  an  admired  poet,  and  we  have  the 
secret  of  the  transformation  when  we  read,  after  his  death, 
these  words  in  his  journal :  "I  will  become  the  sculptor  of 
my  own  mind's  statue  :" 

But  should  there  be  discouragement  in  the  survey  of  the 
highest  ideals  of  actual  life,  there  is  an  aspect  of  our  relation 
to  them  which  should  stimulate  and  inspirit.  It  is  a  truth 
substantially  axiomatic,  that  no  man  finds  anything  in  a 
characfer,  or  book,  or  deed,  or  landscape,  which  was  not  be- 
fore in  his  mind  and  heart.  He  recognizes  truth  and  beauty 
without,  because  of  their  correspondence  with  intimations  and 
images  of  these  things  of  which  he  is  already — though  per- 
haps, unconsciously — possessed.   His  happiness  in  beholding 
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them  is  not  so  much  that  of  discovery,  as  of  development. 
Just  as  true  education — as  the  word  implies — is  not  so  much 
the  furnishing  of  the  mind  with  that  which  is  not  in  it,  as  the 
drawing  out  of  what  is  in  it,  so  the  impressions  which  per- 
manently effect  the  heart  are  not  made  upon  it,  but 
answered  from  it.  Latent  powers  become  living  powers, 
when  brought  into  contact  with  that  from  without  with  which 
they  have  affinity.  The  water  which  sleeps  idly  in  your 
well  or  cistern,  refusing  to  obey  the  outward  force  which 
would  raise  it,  through  upright  tubes,  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  needs  but  to  be  solicited  by  a  few  drops  of  its  own  con- 
genial current,  and  it  springs  up,  and  flows  forth  in  full  and 
constant  stream. 

It  is  even  so  with  the  human  heart.  What  is  good  in  it  is 
called  forth  by  like  good  in  others.  And  the  comparison  of 
human  hearts  to  water  is  sacredly  warranted.  Drops  of 
water  are  precisely  alike  in  conformation  and  quality.  The 
wise  man  of  Holy  Writ,  after  saying  that  "  iron  sharpeueth 
iron-  so  a  man  sharpeneth  the  countenance  of  his  friend," 
passes  to  a  parallel  more  exact :  "  As  in  water,  face  answereth 
to  face,  so  the  heart  of  man  to  man."  Iron  must  needs  be 
heated  and  pressed  before  it  will  weld  with  iron,  but  drops 
of  water  only  need  contact  in  order  to  coalesce.  Although 
there  are  differences  in  human  hearts,  we  know  that  there 
is  something  in  them  all  which  needs  but  be  touched  to 
reveal  how  indissolubly  they  are  kin.  There  are  chords  of 
music,  which,  simultaneously  struck  from  different  instru- 
ments, blend  in  perfect  harmony.  The  pressure  of  the  electric 
key  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  does  not  more  surely  repeat 
itself  upon  the  other  shore,  because  the  elements  are  there 
which  must  respond,  than  does  the  thrill  of  sympathetic 
feeling  answer  itself  over  the  longest  lines  of  interval. 

The  response,  therefore,  of  your  souls,  to  what  is  noble 
and  great  and  good  in  others — whether  they  are  the  actuali- 
ties of  fact,  or  the  idealities  of  fiction — is  the  presage  of 
possibilities  in  yourselves.  It  may  be  an  extreme  saying, 
that  of  Goethe,  "  What  thou  lovest,  thou  livest,"  for  man 
may  be  strangely  moved  by  a  sentiment  which   does  not 
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crystallize  into  act,  but  it  must  be  true,  "  What  thou  lovest, 
thou  canst  live."  The  mathematician  who,  after  reading 
'  Paradise  Lost,"  laid  it  down  with  the  contemptuous  query  : 
"  Well,  what  does  it  all  prove  ?"  made  it  prove,  if  nothing 
else,  that  if  he  had  been  evolved  from  any  lower  animal,  it 
must  have  been  a  grub-worm.  What  a  man  loves  is  a  reve- 
lation of  himself.  How  much  he  needs  worthy  objects  of 
love,  in  order  to  a  worthy  life,  Jean  Paul  tells  us,  when  he 
says:  "A  man  must  have  either  great  men  or  great  objects 
before  him ;  otherwise,  his  powers  degenerate,  as  do  those 
of  the  magnet,  when  it  has  lain  for  a  long  time  without  being 
turned  to  the  right  corners  of  the  world.  ' 

If,  then,  young  gentlemen,  the  fact  that  you  are  thrilled  by 
every  example  of  high  thinking,  living  and  doing  is  no 
obscure  intimation  of  like  possibility  in  yourselves,  how  shall 
you  make  such  possibilities  real  ? 

Be  yourselves  !  It  has  been  said,  "  There  are  many  echoes 
in  the  world,  and  only  a  few  voices."  Be  not  content  to  be 
an  echo.  The  consideration  is  imperative,  when  the  impor- 
tance of  an  exalted  model  is  urged.  The  pursuit  of  a  noble 
ideal,  is  not  the  merging  into  it  of  our  individuality,  but  the 
ingrafting  from  it  of  every  element  that  will  bear  transferral , 
the  indrinking  of  the  spirit,  not  the  imitation  of  the  letter. 
He  who  has  made  us  to  differ,  has  meant  the  difference. 
Every  life  has  its  place,  and  its  own  measure  of  potency.  It 
can  surely  accomplish  more  upon  the  line  of  its  own  native 
powers,  than  upon  any  line  of  acquired  aptitude.  Paul's 
gift  was  that  of  planting,  and  that  of  Apollos,  of  watering, 
and  each  supplementing  thus  the  other's  labor,  and  God 
giving  the  increase,  they  wrought  with  results  which  shall 
last  forever. 

No  one  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  man,  who  humbly  asks 
leave  of  some  other  man  as  to  what  he  shall  think,  or  do} 
or  be.  There  are  those  who  speak  with  the  authority  of 
knowledge,  wisdom  and  experience,  and  it  is  the  veriest 
presumption  to  set  our  lack  of  all  these  in  opposition  to 
their  teachings.  But  there  is  no  man  whose  authority  upon 
matters  of  vital  concern   will  absolve   us    from    the   obliga- 
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tions  to  search  them  for  ourselves,  as  far  as  their  search  is 
possible.  The  inspired  injunction  is: — "Let  every  man  be 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind.'' 

There  are  great  truths  which  may  be  accepted  as  settled, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  being  disproven.  but  they  are  only 
true  to  us,  as  we  make  them  so  by  personal  study  and  con- 
viction— by  apprehension  and  appropriation.  In  the  quest 
of  this  quickening  certainty  of  truth,  let  our  spirit  be  as 
reverent  as  the  considerations  involved  are  sacred  and  vital, 
remembering  that  there  is  a  sphere  o  f  Truth  wherein  Reason 
sheds  no  light,  and  simple  trust  must  follow  higher  guid- 
ance. Reason  is  the  eye,  which  may  be  safely  followed 
when  all  the  path  is  visible,  but  when  it  passes  into  that 
larger  sphere,  both  of  this  world,  and  the  world  to  come, 
where  it  cannot  see,  Faith  is  the  ear  which  must  hearken 
for  a  Voice  that  shall  say — "This  is  the  way — walk  ye  in  it," 
the  hand  that  puts  itself  into  another's,  and  prays — "  Lead 
Thou  me  on  !  " 

But,  in  being  yourselves,  affect  not  that  independence  of 
thought  which  turns  from  the  old  ways,  because  they  are 
old,  and  to  the  new,  because  they  are  new.  What  has  com- 
mended itself  as  good,  through  blessed  centuries  of  crucial 
test,  will  prove  itself  good  to  you,  if  you  will  but  give  it 
place.  And  may  the  Divine  Benignity  save  you  from  that 
spirit  which  questions  all  that  it  cannot  measure  with  its 
line,  and  weigh  in  its  balance — that  vaunted  research,  which 
in  the  language  of  one  of  its  votaries,  has  "  taken  the  very 
soul  of  loveliness  from  the  world,"  by  banishing  belief  in 
all  that  is  not  material  and  palpable.     Man, 

"  Wants  knowledge,  as  au  urchin  craves  a  knife, 

"  Although  it  wound  him  ;  for  this  age  is  rife 

"  With  petty  doubt  and  curiosity. 

"  We  long  to  map  the  wrong  side  of  the  moon, 

''  To  know  the  stars  like  simple  meadow  flowers, 

''  To  make  of  space  one  dreary  commonness." 

"  Ah,  stubborn  egoism  of  the  mind, 

"  Tbat  will  not  read  God's  precious  silence  right, 

"  Striving  to  drag  His  secret  to  the  light 

"  Of  its  small  torch."  [Amelie  Rives.] 
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That  the  maintenance  of  our  own  individuality  is  essen- 
tial, appears,  also  from  every  right  conception  of  life.  It  is 
often  a  matter  of  surprise,  and  even  of  lamentation,  that 
the  wisdom  and  learning,  and  transcendent  natural  gifts  of 
great  men  perish  with  them.  We  say  that  if  another  could 
inherit  them,  and  begin  where  the  elders  ended,  how  amaz- 
ing would  be  human  advance  and  achievement  ?  But  this 
is  not  the  Divine  purpose  in  human  characters  and  careers. 
The  office  of  each  life,  is  its  own  development,  in  the  train- 
ing and  exercise  of  its  powers,  and  the  overtaking  of  its 
own  possibilities.  Talents  are  unequally  distributed  among 
men,  but  accountability  apportions  itself  to  the  ability. 
For  ten  talents,  there  must  be  a  return  of  ten  ;  for  five,  of 
five.  He  who  in  disesteem  of  his  one  talent,  or  fear  to 
risk  it,  hides  it  in  a  napkin,  makes  that  napkin  the  shroud 
of  his  possibilities. 

It  is  the  distribution  of  labor  which  has  caused  the  great 
progress  of  the  age — the  special  application  of  powers  and 
hours,  and  not  their  wide  dispersion  and  dissipation.  Vast 
results  have  been  accomplished  by  the  combination  of  the 
many,  but  the  very  nerve  of  their  energy  has  been  some  one, 
whom  the  world  has  called  eccentric,  solely  because  he  put 
himself  outside  of  its  orbit  of  thinking  and  doing,  and  kept 
in  his  own.  It  was  Spurgeon's  quaint  saying,  that  "  if  Noah's 
ark  had  needed  to  be  built  by  a  company,  the  keel  would  not 
yet  be  laid." 

It  is  impossible  to  repress  a  smile  at  the  alleged  lament  of 
the  dying  German  Professor,  that  he  had  squandered  his 
whole  life  in  the  study  of  the  first  declension  of  the  Greek 
noun,  when  he  should  have  confined  investigation  exclusively 
to  the  dative  case,  but  it  is  the  specialty  of  which  this  is  a  ca- 
ricature which  has  made  German  scholarship  so  renowned 
in  the  world.  "Admirable  Crichtons  "  amaze  us  with  the 
versatility  of  their  acquirements,  but  do  not  enrich  us  with 
their  value. 

And  not  only  be  yourselves,  but  be  your  best  selves. 
Every  man  has  his  better  moods,  when,  for  the  time,  at  least,. 
he  is  more  than  himself;  when  the   world,  and  life  and  duty 
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are  surcharged  with  a  new  and  fuller  meaning.  The  claim 
of  some  great  cause,  some  appeal  of  impassioned  eloquence, 
some  thrilling  strain  of  music,  or  some  inspiring  memory, 
will  often  so  move  him,  that  he  can  only  express  the  elation 
by  saying  that  he  was  "  carried  out  of  himself."  Here  is  an 
actual  witness  within  himself,  and  not  ideal  without! — once  at- 
tained, may  it  not,  should  it  not,  be  the  measure  to  which 
effort  should  aspire? 

Be  not  daunted  by  difficulties.  If  you  will  read  the  record  of 
human  achievements,  it  will  be  found  that  excellence  in  every 
sphere  has  been  reached  in  the  face  of  seemingly  insuperable 
obstacles.  There  is  nothing  which  would  seem  to  shut  out 
men  from  literary,  scientific,  philosophic  and  artistic  accom- 
plishment, like  physical  blindness.  Yet  a  list  has  been  tabu- 
lated, reaching  back  beyond  the  Christian  era,  of  men  who 
were  either  born  sightless,  or  became  so,  and  yet  who  wrought 
so  wonderfully  in  their  visual  darkness,  that  the  world  is  en- 
riched to-day  by  their  labors.  Blind  old  Dandolo,  chosen 
Doge  of  Venice  at  84,  was  the  greatest  ruW  of  the  Venetian 
State,  and  won  trophies  in  war  upon  which  he  could  not  look, 
after  he  had  passed  his  90th  year.  He  was  the  first  to  leap 
ashore  in  the  siege  of  Constantinople.  The  greatest  of  modern 
administrators  of  the  stupendous  postal  system  of  England  was 
the  sightless,  zealous,  Fawcett.  Histories  have  been  written  by 
men  like  Prescott,  who  had  no  eyes  to  read  their  own.  Nay, 
nay,  a  young  and  gentle  lady  of  our  own  city  of  Charleston, 
has  recently  written  with  her  fingers,  upon  the  type-writer 
what  her  own  dimmed  vision  would  not  permit  her  to  read — 
a  book  which  was  reprinted  in  London  and  Edinburgh, 
within  four  weeks  after  it  appeared  in  America — a  book 
which  will  be  read  and  admired  when  the  epitaph  of  the 
youngest  to  whom  I  speak  will  be  graven  above  their  dust. 

Difficulties!  Ludovico  Cornaro,  another  Venetian,  ruined 
in  health,  mind  and  fortune  by  youthful  excess,  and  ready 
to  fill  a  dishonored  grave,  at  the  age  of  40,  determined  to 
retrieve  all  that  he  had  lost,  and  by  the  power  of  that  deter- 
mination, and  the  effort  that  followed  it,  lived  to  the  age  of 
104,  a    model  of  physical  and  mental  vigor.     At  the  age    of 
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95,  in  one  of  the  many  books  which  he  composed,  he  says 
of  himself:  "  I  am  now  as  healthy  as  any  person  of  25  years 
of  age.  I  write  daily  seven  or  eight  hours.  I  am  happy  and 
relish  everything,  my  imagination  is  lively,  my  memory 
tenacious,  my  judgment  good,  and  what  is  more  remarkable, 
my  voice  is  strong  and  harmonious.'' 

How  does  the  story  of  Quentin  Matsys  illustrate  the  im- 
potence of  obstacles  to  him  who  will  not  be  thwarted? 
When  all  his  tools,  except  the  hammer  and  file,  were  taken 
from  him  by  his  fellow-workmen,  he  yet  produced  his  fa- 
mous well-cover  without  them.  Macaulay  tells  us  of  an 
English  apprentice  who  took  the  pieces  of  stained  glass 
which  had  been  thrown  away  by  his  master,  and  constructed 
from  them  an  incomparably  beautiful  Cathedral  window. 
And  so  on. 

What  a  record,  too,  is  that  which  Samuel  Smiles  gives,  of 
the  power  of  men  to  conquer  obscurity  of  birth  in  a  land 
where  the  laws  of  caste  are  rigid — Jeremy  Taylor,  the  Shaks- 
peare  of  Divines,  was  the  son  of  a  barber,  and  so,  also,  was 
Richard  Arkwright,  the  founder  of  the  cotton  manufacture, 
and  Lord  Tenterden,  one  of  England's  greatest  Chief  Justices, 
and  Turner,  the  greatest  landscape  painter  of  his  day. 
11  Rare  Ben  Jonson''  was  a  stone-mason,  and  so,  also,  was 
glorious  Hugh  Miller,  and  Alan  Cunningham,  the  poet. 
John  Hunter,  the  great  physiologist,  was  a  carpenter,  and 
so,  too,  were  Opie  and  Romney,  the  painters  ;  Lee,  the 
Orientalist,  and  John  Gibson,  the  Sculptor.  From  among 
the  weavers,  came  John  Foster,  the  essayist ;  Wilson,  the 
ornithologist,  Dr.  David  Livingston,  the  African  explorer, 
and  Tannahill,  the  poet.  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  the  great 
admiral,  was  a  shoemaker,  and  so  was  Gifford  of  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  Bloomfield,  the  poet,  and  Carey  and  Morrison 
thejmissionaries.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Daniel  Defoe,  Akenside, 
Henry  Kirke  White  were  the  sons  of  butchers.  John  Bun- 
yan  was  a  tinker;  Herschel  played  the  oboe  in  a  military 
band.  Chantrey  was  a  journeyman  carver,  and  Michael 
Faraday,  the  father  of  modern  Chemistry,  the  son  of  a  black- 
smith, worked  as  a  book-binder  until  his  22d  year. 
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But  is  it  said  that  here  was  genius  overleaping  or  sweep- 
ing away  all  barriers?  Granted  that  there  are  special  gifts, 
which,  to  some  make  special  achievement  easier,  yet  there 
are  few  of  these  who  have  been  named  who  may  not  be 
closely  followed,  and  even  overtaken  by  an  intent,  indomi- 
table and  unsleeping  purpose,  John  Foster  says  that  "one 
of  the  characteristics  of  genius  is,  the  power  to  light  its  own 
fire."  If  this  be  true,  as  it  is,  may  not  others  kindle  their 
torches  by  its  flame  ? 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  said,  "  If  I  have  done  the  public  any 
service,  it  is  due  to  nothing  but  industry  and  patient  thought." 
John  Locke,  Helvetius  and  Diderot  represent  many  like 
them  in  saying  that  what  some  men  have  done,  others  may 
do,  with  like  application.  Daniel  Webster  was  once  asked 
to  say  a  few  words  upon  a  matter  with  which  he  was  not 
familiar,  upon  the  plea  that  his  endorsement  could  not  fail 
to  awaken  public  attention:  "  If  there  be  so  much  weight 
in  my  words,"  he  answered,  "  as  you  imply,  it  is  because  I 
do  not  allovv  myself  to  speak  upon  any  subject,  until  my 
mind  is  fully  imbued  with  it." 

Sir  Fowell  Buxton,  himself  a  proof  of  his  words,  said  : 
"  The  longer  I  live,  the  more  I  am  certain  that  the  great 
difference  between  the  feeble  and  the  powerful,  the  great 
and  the  insignificant,  is  energy,  invincible  determination,  a 
purpose  once  fixed,  and  then  death  or  victory.  That  qual- 
ity will  do  anything  that  can  be  dene  in  the  world  ;  and  no 
talents,  no  opportunities,  no  circumstances  will  make  a  two- 
legged  creature  a  man  without  it." 

Do  not  despise  small  tilings.  The  French  proverb  says 
that,  "  Nothing  succeeds  like  success."  It  is  equally  true 
that  "  nothing  progresses  like  progress."  Every  step  in 
advance  makes  a  greater  step  possible  and  imperative.  What 
is  true  in  moral,  is  true,  also,  in  all  development  else,  as 
Robert  Leighton  said,  long,  long  since  : 

"  I  reach  a  duty,  and  I  do  it  not, 

And  therefore  see  no  higher.    But.  if  done, 
My  view  is  brightened,  and  another  spot 
Seen  on  rny  moral  sun. 
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"  For,  be  the  duty  high  as  angel's  flight. 
Fulfil  it,  and  a  higher  will  arise 
E'en  from  its  ashes.     Duty  is  infinite, 
Receding,  as  the  skies. 


"  Were  it  not  wisdom,  then,  to  close  our  eyes 
On  duties  crowding  only  to  appal  ? 
No.    Duty  is  our  ladder  to  the  skies, 
And  climbing  not,  we  fall." 

From  considerations  like  these  we  have  another  essential 
in  realizing  a  high  ideal. 

Spare  no  labor.  Horace,  in  his  "  Art  of  Poetry,"  com- 
bating the  theory  that  genius  alone  can  make  the  great 
author,  finds  the  reason  for  the  inferiority  of  the  Romans  to 
the  Greek  writers  in  a  lack  of  equal  persistence  and  purpose 
of  perfection  :  "  Labor  limae  ac  mora."  Every  scholar  knows 
the  lines,  and  Francis  puts  them  into  English  : 

"  Nor  had  the  mistress  of  the  world  appeared 
More  famed  for  conquest,  than  for  wit  revered, 
Did  we  not  hate  the  necessary  toil 
Of  slow  correction,  and  the  painful  file." 

The  beginning  of  Plato's  "  Republic,"  we  are  told,  was 
found,  after  his  death,  written  over  in  his  tablets,  again  and 
again,  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Where  and  when  like  care  ap- 
peared among  the  Romans,  it  was  with  sublime  results. 
Virgil  spent  seven  years  in  the  composition  of  his  "Georgics,' 
and  they  could  all  be  printed  in  seven  columns  of  an  ordi- 
nary newspaper.  Tradition  says  that  Virgil  was  in  the 
habit  of  composing  a  few  lines  in  the  morning,  and  then  of 
spending  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  i  olishing  them. 

If  we  come  to  modern  times,  Thomas  Campbell  used  to 
say  that  if  a  poet  made  one  good  line  in  a  week,  he  did  very 
well,  but  Thomas  Moore  thought  that  if  a  poet  did  his  duty, 
he  should  get  a  line  done  every  day.  Charles  Lamb's  most 
sportive  essays  were  the  results  of  the  most  intense  brain 
work  ;  he  would  spend  a  week  at  a  time  in  elaborating  a 
single  humorous  letter  to  a  friend.     Tennyson  is  reported  to 
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have  written  Iiis  "  Come  into  the  garden,  Maude,"  more  than 
fifty  times  before  it  pleased  him;  and  "  Locksley  Hall,"  the 
first  draft  of  which  was  written  in  two  days,  he  spent  eight 
hours  a  day  for  more  than  five  weeks,  in  altering  and  perfect- 
ing. Charles  Dickens,  when  he  intended  to  write  a  Christmas 
story,  shut  himself  up  for  weeks,  living  like  a  hermit,  and 
coming  forth  looking  haggard  and  wan.  Balzac,  after  he  had 
thought  out  one  of  his  philosophic  romances,  in  the  most 
laborious  manner,  retired  to  his  study,  and  from  that  time  to 
its  completion,  the  world  knew  him  no  more.  Kinglake's 
"  Eothen"  was  written  over  five  times,  and  then  kept  for  years 
for  daily  correction. 

Buffon's  "Studies  of  Nature"  cost  him  fifty  years  of  labor, 
and  he  recopied  it  eighteen  times  before  sending  it  to  the 
printer.  He  once  spent  fourteen  hours  in  finding  a  proper 
word  to  round  off  a  period.  Ten  years  elapsed  between  the 
first  sketch  of  Goldsmith's  "Traveler"  and  its  completion.  La 
Rochefoucauld  spent  fifteen  years  in  preparing  his  little  "Book 
of  Maxims,"  altering  them  twenty-eight  times.  Samuel 
Rogers  showed  Crabbe  Robinson  a  note  to  his  "Italy"  con- 
sisting only  of  a  few  lines,  which  he  said  that  it  took  him  two 
weeks  to  write. 

Is  life  t<~>o  short,  Young  Gentlemen,  for  such  pains  and 
persistence  ?  Then  it  is  too  short  for  us  to  do  our  best,  and 
we  should  stop  no  where,  short  of  this  : 

Do  not  accept  defeat  in  what  you  set  before  yourself  as 
worth  doing, 

It  will  be  needless  to  remind  you  of  Demosthenes,  summon- 
ing the  pebbles  of  the  sea  to  remedy  a  halting  and  stammer- 
ing speech  ;  of  Tamerlane  and  Robert  Bruce,  learning  the 
lesson  of  perseverance  from  the  ant  and  the  spider,  nor  of  Rich- 
ard Brinsley  Sheridan  and  Benjamin  D'Israeli,  inspired  by 
the  derision  which  attended  their  first  attempt  in  oratory  to 
transmute  that  derision  into  delight.  These  historic  and  re- 
presentative instances  have  been  as  household   words  to  you. 

Pardon  me  if  I  seek  illustration  of  refusal  to  accept  defeat 
nearer  at  hand.     There  sits  one  upon  this  platform,  a  most 
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prominent  figure*— against  whom  I   am   compelled  to  prefer 
a  most  serious  charge.     An  officer  in  our  war,  I  knew  him  as 
a  deserter— if  not  a  base   one,  yet   a  deserter   from   his  base. 
His  command  was  stationed  in  a  suburb  of  Charleston,  where 
I  was  permitted  to  preach  to  them.      There    was  no   human 
enemy  for  them  to  meet,  for  Charleston,  Fort  Sumter,  Moultrie, 
and  James  Island  stood  between   them    and     the     invaders- 
But  they  were  fighting   daily    and  nightly,    with    unquailing 
intrepidity,  against  sand-flies  and  mosquitoes,  and  yet,  leaving 
them  in  the  stress  of  this  unequal  struggle,  their  Colonel  for- 
sook them.     Instead  of  presenting  an  heroic  example  of  fear- 
lessness and  fortitude  against  such  a  sleepless  foe,  he  deserted 
to  Virginia,   where,  on   a   hot  July   Sunday,  in  1861,  he  took 
part,   with   a  good   many   others,  in   fighting  mere  men,  at  a 
place  called  Manassas,  or  Bull   Run.     I  presume  that  he  had 
some  kind  of  permission,  but   what   sort  of  a  leader   must  he 
be  who  will  deliberately  leave  his  men  to  be  stung  by  bugs, 
whilst  he   rushes  off    to   put  himself  in  the  way  of  stinging 
bullets  ? 

But  this  is  only  preliminary   to  the   illustration  promised, 
showing  the  characteristic  which   it  exemplified.     When  this 
same  officer,  later   on,  had   more  stars   on  his   coat-collar— 
for   his   former   desertion  was   on   the  way  to  promotion,  not 
punishment— and  was   heading  a  charge  against  a  redoubt  of 
the  enemy,    his    horse  was    shot    under  him,  and  while  thus 
momentarily  delayed,  a  portion  of  his  command  were  caught 
in    a    re-entering    angle   of  the  fort,   exposed    to    an    enfi- 
lading fire.     In  the  confusion,  surrounded  thus  by  death,  their 
colors  were  seized  by  an  officer  of  the    fort,  and  they   were 
about  to  be  captured.     Their  General,  dashing  up,  demanded 
the  return  of  the   flag.     When  it  was  refused,  the  quick  shot 
of  a  revolver  sent  the  Federal  Officer  reeling  from  his  saddle, 
the   colors    were    regained,  and  our  hero,   leaping   into   the 
saddle  thus  vacated,  was  instantly   master  of  the  situation. 
Here  was  a  man  so  perverse  that  he  would  not  permit  his 
men,  nor  himself  to    stay  whipped.     With  like  perverseness, 


*The  President  of  the  Board. 
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he  exercised  himself,  afterwards,  to   secure  a  pension  for  the 
officer  whom  he  had  so  summarily  put  hors  du  combat. 

Ah,  in  that  battle  for  the  best  that  you  can  do  or  be  in  this 
life,  young  gentlemen,  there  is  not  one  of  you  who  may  not 
wrest  victory  from  the  very  conditions  which  would  seem  to 
prove  effort  futile,  if  you  will  but  put  forth  your  best  of 
strength  and  steadfastness  ;  of  patience  and  persistence. 
"  He  who  does  not  tire,  tires  adversity." 

If  the  considerations  presented,  more  by  example  than 
argument,  save  as  example  is  the  best  argument,  have  been 
largely  in  the  direction  of  the  possibilities  of  the  head  and 
hand,  it  has  only  been  to  emphasize  the  greater  possibilities  of 
the  heart.  Here  is  a  sphere  where  men  are  practically  alike 
in  faculty  and  feeling.  Here,  diversities  have  their  gracious 
mean  of  equalization.  There  is  a  Help  by  which  the  worst 
man  may  enroll  himself  among  the  best;  there  is  an  Ideal 
which  he  can  never  hope  to  reach,  but  towards  whom  he  will 
be  moved  to  press,  with  an  ever-increasing  enthusiasm  ;  to 
follow  whom  will  be  the  energy  of  all  effort,  the  strength  of 
all  weakness,  the  courage  of  all  despair,  the  spur  to  all  ex- 
cellence. It  is  He  of  whom  one  said,  whose  life  attested  his 
words — as  innumerable  lives  have  done  since — "  I  can  do  all 
things  through  Him  who  strengtheneth  me."  Must  a  man 
not  only  believe  in  himself,  but  in  something  better  than  him- 
self, who  expects  to  accomplish  anything  in  this  world  ? 
There  can  be  no  true  belief  in  self  nor  in  a  better  than  himself, 
without  belief  in  God,  who  hath  given  each  life,  with  all  that 
discriminates  it  from  all  life  else,  and  who  says  of  its  powers 
and  possibilities,  "  Occupy  till  I  come." 

The  one  crowning  victory  of  life  is  character.  Compared 
with  this,  all  trophies  else  are  evanescent  and  unsatisfying. 
Charles  Dickens,  than  whom,  perhaps,  no  man  ever  more 
prized  repute  in  letters,  said  ab.ove  the  grave  of  his  friend, 
John  Stirling,  that  "  he  had  rather  possess  that  friend's  un- 
sullied name  for  honor  and  honesty,  than  be  crowned  with  the 
best  literary  reputation  in  Europe."  Hugo  Grotius,  that 
prodigy  of  erudition,  said,  "  I  would  give  all  my  learning  for 
the  plain  integrity  of  the  peasant,  John  Urick."    And  so  might 
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illustration  be  found  in  every  field  of  achievement.  It  is  not 
what  a  man  has,  but  what  he  is,  that  is  of  abiding  moment. 
And  he  who  emulates  a  high  ideal  has  this  grand  incentive 
to  be  like  it — that  he  becomes,  himself,  a  blessed  help  to 
others  : 

"  Be  noble,  and  the  nobleness  that  lies 
'•  In  other  men,  sleeping,  but  never  dead, 
<:  Will  rise  in  majesty  to  meet  thine  own." 

But  I  may  not  dwell.  All  our  theme  may  crystalize  in 
one  appeal,  flashing  down  from  heaven  into,  and  over  earth 
out  of  a  heart  that  felt  and  followed  its  great  inspiration  : 

"Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest, 
whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  what- 
soever things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good 
repute  ;  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise, 
think  on  these  things." 

Think  on  them,  as  the  only  things  worthy  of  serious 
thought  ;  think  on  them,  till  thought  shall  absorb  and  assim- 
ilate their  very  spirit,  and  life  reflect  their  grace  and  glory 
and  power. 
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